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EVements  ot  V ocal  Science. 

(CONTINCKD.) 

OF  THE  CHAMBER. 

The  st^le  and  manner  are  the  next  objects 
for  our  consideration. —  And  here  I  beg  to 
refer  to  what  1  have  already  said  generally 
upon  these  heads  in  my  second  essay.  The 
theatre,  orchestra,  and  chamber,  are  as  three 
degrees  in  all  the  branches  of  the  art — and, 
as  they  descend,  delicacy  takes  place  of 
force,  sober  conception  and  execution,  of 
excited  imagination  and  exuberance — highj 
finish,  of  display.  All  the  parts  must  he  re¬ 
duced  and  polished  ivith  the  nicest  accura¬ 
cy — prepared  as  it  »vere  for  the  approxima-. 
tion  and  microscopic  examination  of  the  con¬ 
noisseur.  Even  energy  must  be  proportion-] 
ed  and  very  imperceptibly  and  finely  raised 
through  its  several  gradations.  Tone  is  mel¬ 
lowed  by  distance.  In  practising  fur  the 
theatre  or  orchestra,  a  singer  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  hear  with  his  own  ears,  and  hence 
it  so  often  happens  that  the  stage  ruins  the 
individual  for  performance  upon  any  consid¬ 
erable  smalUr  scale.  In  practising  for  the 
chamber,  on  the  contrary,  we  are  able  to  ap¬ 
preciate  very  nearly  the  effects  of  tone  as 
they  operate  upon  the  audience,  for  bating 
the  dilierence  which  always  subsists  between 
the  sound  as  it  affects  oui'seivee  in  pas.sing 
through  the  mouth,  and  as  it  affects  the 
hearer  from  without  through  the  medium  of 
tlie  air  a.nd  what  may,  in  this  comparison 
be  called  the  external  organs  of  hearing,  the 
difference  is  but  trifling.  VVe  may  then 
cultivate  sweetness  and  brilliancy  according 
to  the  test  of  our  own  experience.  In  like 
niaiiner  we  may  judge  of  execution.  Orna¬ 
ments,  however,  ought  to  be  few,  exquisite 
of  their  kind,  and  finished  to  the  highest 
possible  perfection.  And  here  let  me  im¬ 
press  upon  the  mind  of  the  student,  that  in 
order  to  form  a  just  notion  of  the  real  excel¬ 
lence  of  cmbeilibhiiients,  we  should  endea¬ 
vour  hi  judge  very  strictly  as  to  the  dis¬ 
tinctions  I  liave  endeavoured  to  establish 
between  the  various  situations  in  which  the 
art  is  exercised.  It  is  the  adoption  and  adap- 
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tation  of  the  graces  we  hear  in  public,  not 
less  than  of  the  manner  of  public  singers, 
that  entail  upon  amateurs,  the  character  of 
coarse,  violent  or  theatrical  style  and  man¬ 
ner.  The  precise  riffioramenti  can  rare¬ 
ly  with  safety  be  employed  5  never  if  taken 
in  tbr  same  way  or  with  force.  The  diffi* 
culty  lies  in  the  separation  of  the  two  at¬ 
tendant  circumstances.  The  notes  and  the 
manner  are  so  associated,  that  it  is  rare  in¬ 
deed  to  find  persons  of  sufficient  discrimi¬ 
nation  to  appropriate  the  one  without  a  dan¬ 
gerous  admixture  of  the  other.  It  is  how¬ 
ever,  by  tlie  most  complete  understanding 
of  these  several  circumstances  and  their 
effects,  that  the  congruity  between  the  parts 
and  the  whole  can  be  secured,  and  the  sym¬ 
pathy  of  the  auditor  carried  step  by  step 
along  with  the  singer  to  the  last  and  strong¬ 
est  representation  of  emotions  and  passions 
with  safety  and  excellence.  The  chamber 
singer  has,  perhaps,  more  than  an  equiva¬ 
lent  to  the  force  and  effect  the  public  per¬ 
former  is  able  to  give,  in  the  delicacy  of  the 
ornaments  the  former  may  use,  and  confers 
all  the  delight  which  accompanies  our  per¬ 
ception  of  minute  elaboration  on  the  arts  : 
while  such  graces,  if  adopted  by  the  latter, 
would  he  lost  in  distance.  Thus  the  stores 
of  tile  one  are  enlarged  by  treasures  far  ex¬ 
celling  in  variety  and  beauty  the  coarser 
accumulations  of  the  other. 

Chamber  singing  carries  with  it  another 
peculiar  advantage.  There  are  very  few 
persons  that  can  he  said  to  have  any  capa¬ 
bility  for  the  art,  who  cannot, by  cultivation, 
arrive  at  the  power  of  conferring  much  gra¬ 
tification  in  some  oue  style.  1  am  not  here 
to  speak  of  the  culture  of  the  voice  further 
than  to  remark  what  prodigious  additions 
may  be  made  to  its  volume,  sweetness  and 
brilliancy,  by  judicious  instruction  and  con¬ 
stant  and  regular  practice.  Execution  is 
practice  and  nothing  but  practice,  and  whe¬ 
ther  this  be  good  or  had  of  course  depends 
upon  the  inculcation  of  the  first  principles. 
Students  canndt  indeed  be  too  careful  in  the 
selection  of  their  first  instructor,  for  once 
wrong  always  wrong.  So  impossible,  or  at 
least  so  very  difficult  is  it  to  correct  an  er- 
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ror  in  principles  or  in  early  association,  | 
that  I  have  known  singers  of  no  mean  at-  i 
tainments,  to  the  end  of  life  unable  to  correct 
the  false  intonation  of  an  interval  in  particu-| 
lar  songs,  caught  from  learning  the  air  from 
an  instrument  out  of  tune.  But,  generally,! 
good  instruction  and  regular  practice  will  do| 
such  wonders  that  there  are  very  few  per-j 
sons  who  need  despair  of  singing  agreeably  j 
if  they  have  constancy  of  mind  and  physical; 
power  sufficient  to  sustain  reiterated  prac-| 
lice  in  solmization.  Let  not,  however,  thej 
effort  be  misunderstood  or  under-raled.  Toj 
sing  finely  is  the  work  of  a  life.  It  is  a  pro-, 
fession  which  must  be  learned  and  exercised- 
as  the  apprentice  to  any  other  trade  acquires! 
and  pursues  his  art.  To  sing  agreeably  wi!l| 
cost  even  good  talents  a  great  deal  of  time  ; 
and  where  nature  is  rugged  and  unpromis¬ 
ing,  the  labour  must  be  proportionate. 

Allowances  with  regard  to  breaclics  of  the 
time,  are  more  admissible  in  chamber  sing¬ 
ing,  than  in  either  of  the  other  species.  But 
let  not  the  latitude  be  too  considerable,  for 
upon  the  practised  ear  the  indulgence  will  j 
always  produce  an  uneasy-  sensation.  Inj 
songs  of  very  varied  and  very  strong  expres-i 
sion,  (Purcell’s  Mad  Bess,  for  instance,  or 
Pucitta’s  Vittima  Sventurata,)  the  license 
will  necessarily  be  extended,  but  in  all  cases 
permissions  of  this  sort  should  (as  their  name 
implies)  be  used  only  when  justified  by  cir¬ 
cumstances  sufficient  to  conciliate  the  lenity 
and  disarm  the  severer  justice  of  criticism. 
It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  all  devia¬ 
tions  from  science  have,  in  their  very  es¬ 
sence,  a  need  of  power  or  apology  to  atone 
for  their  use.  Exceptions  may  otherwise 
corrte  to  be  considered  as  rules. 

In  the  course  of  practise,  we  must  no|t 
lose  sight  of  just  articulation.  As  among 
the  habits  of  good  breeding  the  polish’ of  lan- 
uage  and  pronunciation  is  one  of  ihe  means 
y  which  we  determine  instantly  the  nature 
and  effects  of  the  education  the  individual 
has  enjoyed,  and  from  thence  at  once  arrive 
at  a  sort  of  intuitive  perception  of  his  con¬ 
dition  in  life  and  the  character  of  his  intel¬ 
lectual  faculties,  it  will  follow,  that  in  sing¬ 
ing,  besides  the  consideration  that  it  is  in¬ 
dispensable  to  expression,  so  the  free,  natur-’ 
al,  and  elegant  enunciation  of  words  will  be 
found  to  contribute  greatly  to  the  general 
impression  in  these  several  particulars.  And 
in  immediate  connection  with  the  foregoing 
observation  come  the  effects  produced  upon 
an  audience  by  countenance  and  gesture. — 
With  respect  to  the  formef*,  much  care  is 
necessary.  It  is  very  rare  indeed  to  meet 
with  a  singer  who  has  not  indulged  peculiar 


I  habits  during  practice,  w  hich  convulse,  dis- 
itort,  or  agitate  particular  features.  Thus 
the  eye-brows  are  elevated,  the  hea<l  lifted 
up  or  depressed,  as  passages  ascend  or  de¬ 
scend,  the  low  er  jaw  vibrates  during  the  ex¬ 
ecution  either  of  divisions  or  the  shake,  in¬ 
dicating  pain  or  difficulty  in  the  performance. 
All  these  are  bad  customs,  contracted  by  a 
relaxed  attention  at  first  and  suffered  after¬ 
wards  to  grow  into  confirmed  habits.  They 
detract  from  those  eftects  w  hich  the  coun¬ 
tenance,  when  left  to  the  changes  of  expres 
sion  incident  to  fine  sensibility,  never  fails 
to  bestow’.  Corri  very  sensibly  quotes  She¬ 
ridan’s  Monody  to  illustrate  the  sympathy 
of  an  audience  thus  awakened, 

“  The  expressive  glance,  whose  subtle  current 
^raws 

Entranced  attention  and  a  nuite  applause.'” 

1  shall  take  leave  to  quote  from  the  very 
sensible  and  excellent  treatise  Of  this  author 
(Corri’s  Singer'^s  Breceptov)  his  remarks  on 
these  points,  which  concentrate  all  that  can 
he  said  : 

“  When  requested  to  sing,  comply  witli 
modest  grace,  and  do  not  wail  for  entreaty. 

!  Banisli  from  your  thoughts  all  idea  of 
jwhat  may  be  the  opinion  of  ^ our  auditors  on 
your  singing,  your  figure,  &:c.  &c.  fix  your 
whole  attention  on  the  subject  of  the  music, 
and  your  manner  of  performance. 

“  If  near  the  instrument,  do  not  hold  the 
piano  forte,  or  the  chair  of  the  person  play¬ 
ing,  but  stand  easy  and  unembarrassed. 

“  Conquer  any  alarm  w  hich  may  seize 
you'on  going  to  sing,  by  recollecting  the  ge¬ 
neral  good  will  of  society,  and  the  kind  re¬ 
ception  which  the  public  always  bestows  on 
merit  ;  remembering  also  that  every  hearer 
is  not  a  judge. 

“  Assume  the  cast  of  countenance  adapted 
to  the  subject  of  the  composition  or  character 
in  which  you  sing. 

“  According  to  the  size  of  the  place, 
whether  a  small  or  large  room,  or  a  theatre, 
proportion  the  degree  of  powt^r  }  ou  give  your 
voice,  and  this  circumstance  should  also 
regulate  the  degree  of  expression  in  the 
countenance. 

“  If  you  hold  a  book,  do  not  let  it  be  so 
near  the  face  as  to  impede  the  sound. 

“  Do  not  show  any  motion  of  beating  lime, 
either  with  the  he.id.  fingers  or  foot. 

You  should  not  delay  till  the  symphony 
is  over,  to  clear  your  throat  from  any  little 
roughness  or  husk  on  the  voice,  which  fre¬ 
quently  the  agitation  attending  performance 
will  occasion — but  prepare  yourself  during 
the  symphony. 

» if,  OU  miss  any  note  or  passage,  commit 
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ailj  inaccuracy  in  the  time,  4*c.  (and  suchjjbuilt  on  the  sacred  writinp  pcrfdrmed. 

accidents  may  happen  to  the  best  singer)  do 

not  he  alarmed  am!  look  about  to  discover 
who  may  observe  it,  which  only  serves  to 
betray  your  error;  recollect,  I  repeat,  how 


few,  among  even  a  great  number  of  persons 
are  connoisseurs. 

I  again  refer  to  these  particulars  as  essen¬ 
tial  and  important,  not  only  in  vocal  art,  but 
as  aHording  general  tests  of  the  good  man¬ 
ners  acquired  by  the  associations  ot  polished 
society.  They  are  taken,  we  may  assure 
our  young  friends,  as  indications  of  good 
sense,  amiable  disposition,  and  cultivated 
habits.  Such  an  understanding  of  these  mat¬ 
ters  is  not  only  scientific  but  philosopliical, 
not  only  technical  in  its  application  but  uni¬ 
versal  in  its  powers,  wlien  directed  to  the 
illustration  of  education  and  of  manners.  It 
forms,  indeed,  the  capital  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  dull  and  the  sensitive,  the  vulgar 
and  the  well-bred.  Nor  has  it  been  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  any  age  or  time.  I’he  book  I  hai'e 
quoted  has  been  some  years  before  the  pub¬ 
lic  :  and  in  old  who  wrote  near  a  cen¬ 

tury  ago,  I  find  sentiments  that  arc  of  a  like 
cast,  and  with  tloMu  1  shall  conclude  this 
portion  of  the  subject.  ! 

“  Let  hi  ll  (the  master)  accustom  the  scho-j 
lar  to  sing  often  iti  presence  of  persons  of; 
distinctif'.n,  wlietlier  from  birth,  quality,  or 


Whether  this  practice  was  then  commenced 
or  kept  in  continuation  is  doubtful — all  we 
know  is,  that  mysteries  or  sacred  dialogues 
in  character,  are  of  a  very  ancient  date. 
The  first  real  historical  notice  we  have  of 
performances  of  this  nature,  is  of  a  spiritual 
comedy  that  was  performed  at  Padua  in  1243 
— another  called  the  “  Passion  of  Christ,” 
was  exhibited  at  Friuli,  in  1298  ;  and  in 
1264,  the  Compagnia  del  Gonfalone  was  in¬ 
stituted  at  Rome,  whose  principal  employ¬ 
ment  was  to  act  or  represent  the  sufferings 
of  our  Lord  in  passion  week.  In  1310,  the 
Laudisti,  a  society  for  the  performance  of 
sacred  songs*  was  instituted  at  Florence  ; 
and  sacred  mysteries  were  represented  in 
Germany  in  1322,  and  in  England,  in  1378. 

Le  Chant  Royal  was  invented  in  France 
about  1388,  consisting  of  verses  to  the  Virgin 
and  Saints,  sung  in  chorus  by  companies  of 
pilgrims  returning  from  the  Holy  Land ;  and 
from  the  year  1440  to  1554,  there  are  re¬ 
cords  of  sacred  dramas  being  performed 
which  were  intermixed  with  singing  and  mu¬ 
sic,  These,  most  probably,  were  in  reality 
the  foundation  of  the  oratorio  ;  though  by 
many  it  has  been  attributed  to  St.  Philip  Ne- 
ri,t  who,  in  1546,  founded  the  congregation 
of  the  Priests  of  the  Oratory,  (from  whence 
arose  the  name  of  Oratorio),  and  “  in  oixler 


emnoMico  in  the  profession,  that  by  gi  adually  l!to  allure  ycning  people  to  pious  offices,  and 
losing  his  fear, he  nmy  aetjuire  an  assurance, j|to  detain  them  from  worldly  pleasure,  had 

not  only  hymns  and  psalms,  but  also  dia¬ 
logues  sung  by  one  or  more  voices,”  at  the 
conclusion  of  divine  service.  But  in  1600, 
the  first  real  Oratorio  was  performed  at 
Rome,  entitled  L’Anima  e  Corpo,  composed 
by  Emelio  del  Cavaliere,  being  also  the  first 
musical  production  in  which  recitative  was 
used.  It  was  represented  in  action,  with 
scenes,  dresses,  deeprations,  an  acting  cho¬ 
rus,  and  analogous  dances.  The  description 
of  the  instruments  composing  their  orches¬ 
tra  is  no  small  matter  of  curiosity  at  the  pre- 


hut  not  a  boldness.  \ssuran'co  leads  to  foi- 
lune,  and  in  a  singer  becomes  a  merit.  On 
the  contrary, the  fearful  is  the  most  unhappy; 
lahouriiii  under  the  difficulty  of  fetching 
iircath,  the  voice  is  always  trembling,  and 
obliged  to  lose  time  at  every  note  for  fear  of 
being  choaked.  lie  i:ives  us  pain, in  not  being 
able  to  show  his  ability  in  public  ;  disgusts 
llie  hearer,  and  ruins  the  compositions  in 
such  a  manner,  that  they  are  not  known  to 
he  w’nat  they  are.  A  timorous  sin;:er  is  un- 


happv, 

poor.” 


like 


prouig 


ligal  who  is  miserahlv 


(to  ck  coXTixrr.n.) 

Sketch  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of 

THE  ORAT(  '.O. 

Published  by  the  Musical  F-nd  Society 
Of  Philadelphia. 

If  the  testimony  ot  the  Abbe  Arnaud  can 
be  relied  upon,  the  fathers  of  the  church 
were  the  first  inventors  and  promoters  of 
the  sacred  diaina,  who,  in  opposition  to  the 
profane  representations  of  tlie  pagans,  and 
to  draw  their  congregations  from'  attending 
the  samej  used  to  have  religious  dramas 


*  They  were  sung  in  procession  through  Ihe  open, 
'streets  ;  and  there  is  an  air  lately  published  iu 
i  London,  'which  has  been  sung  in  the  streets  of 
Ron.t*,  during  the  festival  of  the  Nativity,  for  ages. 
Some  dale  the  rise  of  the  Oratorio  from  these  said 
Laudisti ;  others  from  the  Coinpa»n*a  del  Gonfalo¬ 
ne  ;  others  again  from  the  songs  of  the  pilgrims  on 
Ihrir  return  from  the  Holy  Land  ;  but  it  is  most 
generally  attributed  to  Saint  Thilip  Neri,  more  es¬ 
pecially,  as  the  name  is  derived  from  the  name  of 
liis  society,  ‘‘  Priests  of  the  Oratory.'’ 

t  His  disciple,  Ikeronius,  in  his  annals,  has  borne 
an  honorable  testimony  to  iiis  character  and  abili- 
itie?,  and  c  hurch  history  records  him  as  being  both 
I  a  devout  and  learned  m».n. 
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sent  day  :  they  consrsted  of  a  double  lyre,  a 
harpsichord,  a  large  guitar,  and  two  flutes. — 
But  notwithstanding  the  poverty  of  his  or¬ 
chestra,  the  composer  (Cavalier!)  seemed  to 
he  well  acquainted  with  the  essential  requi¬ 
sites  of  vocal  performances,  when  in  his  di-l 
rections  he  requires  a  singer  of  his  music  to 
have  ‘‘  a  fine  voice,  perfectly  in  tune,  and 
free  from  all  defects  in  the  delivery  of  it; — 
with  a  pathetic  expression,  the  power  of 
swelling  and  diminishing  the  tones,  and  a 
particular  attention  to  the  articulation  of  the 
words.”  An  Oratorio,  highly  spoken  of,  and 
many  times  performed,  was  published  in 
I63f  ;  it  was  called  “  St.  Alexis.”  The 
music  w'as  by  Lsudi  and  Fistocchi  of  Bolog¬ 
na,  who  flourished  about  the  year  1679,  and 
produced  an  Oratorio,  called  Maria  Virgi- 
ne  addolerata,”  passages  from  w'hich  both! 
Correlli  and  Geminiani  have  adopted  in 
their  works  ;  and  about  1692,  Colonna  ap¬ 
peared,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  Han- 
deFs  model  for  instrumental  accompaniments 
to  choruses. 

Having  taken  a  hasty  notice  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  the  Oratorio,  till  it  had  a  form 
and  shape  which  is  still  retained,  we  will  re- 
f»*r  our  readers  to  musical  history  for  such 
authors*  as  filled  the  chasm  till  Handel 
walked  forth  like  a  giant  in  his  course,  and 
gave  a  splendour  to  this  style  of  composition 
never  before  known,  nor  ever  since  excelled. 
His  first  Oratorio,  “  Esther,”  was  performed 
in  1723,  and  that  truly  noble  and  sublime 
work  “The  Messiah,”  appeared  in  1741. 
He  composed,  independent  of  his  other  great 
works,  in  all  twenty-five  oratorios,  includ¬ 
ing  some  secular  subjects,  such  as  Acis  and 
(Galatea,  Stc.  set  in  the  style  of  the  Orato¬ 
rio. 

Since  the  time  of  Handel,  many  compos¬ 
ers  natives  or  residents  of  England  have 
exercised  their  talent  in  the  composition  of 
oratorios.  Apologising  for  imperfect  recol¬ 
lection  and  want  of  leisure  to  ascertain  dates 
and  facts,  “  'Fhe  Cure  of  Saul,”  and  “  Pro¬ 
digal  Son,”  of  Dr.  Arnold  :  “  Solomon,”  by 
Dr.  Boyce  ;  “  Judith,”  by  Dr.  Arne  ;  “Pro¬ 
phecy,”  by  Dr.  Burby  ;  “  Zimri,”  by  Stan¬ 
ley  ;  “  Ruth,”  by  Giardini  ;  and  “  Gios,” 
by  Bach,  may  be  mentioned  as  charming 
specimens  of  great  genius,  fine  taste,  and 
profound  learning.  The  continent  of  Europe 
abounds  with  works  of  this  character  of  the 
very  first  order,  from  th'e  pens  of  Hasse,' 


*  Palestrina,  in  1555,  had  reformed  church  mu-| 
«ic,  and  Carrissimi,  who  flourished  about  the  yearj 
1610,  was  the  founder  of  an  improved  and  polished  I 
sfyle  of  vocal  music.  j 


Craun,  Jomelli,  and  other  great  masters,  fil¬ 
ling  up  the  chasm,  till  in  1793,  the“  Crea¬ 
tion  of  the  World,”  by  Haydn,  appeared  to 
delight  and  astonish  the  musical  world.* 
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FROM  THE  LONDON  MUSICAL  REVIEtV. 

THE  MUSICAL  STUDENT. 

Ko.  1. 

I  have  often  lamented  that  musical  liter¬ 
ature  should  be  so  little  cultivated  among 
us.  •  This  appears  more  remarkable,  when 
we  consider  the  great  encouragement  w'hich 
is  given  to  music  in  this  country,  and  when 
every  one  is  aware  that  we  are  exceedingly 
apt  to  take  offence  if  our  claim  to  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  a  musical  people  is  disputed. 

On  this  topic  much  might  be  said,  but  as  F 
now  have  neither  leisure  nor  inclination  to 
enter  into  a  formal  disquisition,  I  shall  here¬ 
after,  from  time  to  time,  state  my  opinions 
concerning  it.  At  present  it  may  suffice  to 
observe,  that  the  chief  design  which  1  have 
in  view  is,  to  excite  in  my  brother  profes¬ 
sors,  a  taste  for  more  particular  enquiry  in¬ 
to  the  principles  of  the  art  they  practise, 
and  to  induce  them  to  make  the  result  of 
their  enquiries  public,  for  their  mutual  in¬ 
struction  and  advantage. 

It  is  a  remark  of  Dr.  Burney,  tliat  music 
has  been  more  advanced  by  the  labours  of 
unlearned  men,  than  it  has  been  uy  philo¬ 
sophers  and  mathematicians  ;  and,  should 
any  one  be  disinclined  to  believe  this  asser¬ 
tion,  he  must  still  admit,  that  the  greatest 
benefit  may  he  expected  to  arise  from  an 
interchange  of  ideas  between  those,  who 
w  ith  genius  and  enthusiasm  for  their  art,  are 
in  the  daily  study  and  exercise  of  it. 

A  frank  exposition  of  the  doubts,  the  diffi¬ 
culties,  and  even  of  the  disappointments 
and  failures  of  such  men,  will  he  of  incalcu¬ 
lable  advantage  to  those  who  follow  them  ; 
and  in  this  work,  the  humblest  musician 
should  not  be  deterred  from  bearing  a  part, 
since,  by  some  happy  circumstance,  he  may 
occasionally  contribute  as  much  to  the  gene¬ 
ral  improvement,  as  the  most  enlightened 
and  distinuigshed. 

It  is  this  consideration  which  encourages 
me  to  commen.-v  a  series  of  essays,  on  mu¬ 
sical  subjects,  though  to  say  the  truth,  1 
have  little  or  no  pretensions  to  scholarship, 
and  am  quite  a  novice  in  literary  composi- 

•  Since  which,  “  Palestine,”  by  Doctor  Crotch  ; 
“  The  Intercession,”  by  M.  B.  King  j  ‘‘  Judah,”  by 
William  Gardiner;  and  “The  Deluge,”  by  M. 
Bochsa,  have  successively  appeared. 

Editor  Euiejrj>eid. 
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tion.  After  this  declaration^  many  perhaps 
will  think  my  undertakinir  exceedingly  rash. 
Mut  I  would  "entreat  them  to  consider  what 
I  have  just  said,  and  to  remember  that  the 
Trumpeter,  though  a  very  insigniheant  per- 
sona‘^e,  is  often  instrumental  in  summoning 
the  s^eatest  heroes  to  the  field. 

o 

Besides,  the  old  observation  may  he  here 
repeated,  that  it  is -impossible  for  any  one  to 
aim  at  the  instruction  of  others  without  im¬ 
proving  himself:  and  therefore,  my  present 
attempt  may  make  a  writer  of  me,  when  my 
friends  least  expect  it.  Pope,  1  remember, 
somewhere  mentions  the  great  difficulty  he 
experienced,  when  he  first  began  his  trans¬ 
lation  of  Homer,  and  Gibbon  describes  with 
much  complacency,  the  facility  in  composi¬ 
tion  which  practice  g.ive  him. 

Now  I  am  far  from  supposing  that  I  shall 
ever  be  so  poetical  as  Pope  or  so  philosophi¬ 
cal  as  Gibbon  ;  nevertheless  1  trust  that  ha¬ 
bit  will  improve  me  in  the  art  ol  writing,  andj 
that  1  shall  not  hereafter  be  reduced,  as  1 
now  often  am,  to  nibble  one  end  of  iny  pen 
for  a  thought,  as  mucli  as  1  wear  out  the 
either  in  expressing  it. 

It  is  usual  for  authors,  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  ol  their  works,  to  state  the  plan  on 
wliich  they  intend  to  proceed  ;  but  I  must 
really  confess  that  1  iiave  no  plan  at  all.  1 
do  this  without  any  attectation  of  singular¬ 
ity,  and,  indeed,  it  dties  not  appear  requisite 
for  me,  at  this  time,  to  specify  any  particu¬ 
lar  object  wnich  I  may  have  in  view — save 
that  ol  general  im|;:ovement. 

Biograj  •  y, ’criticism,  and  scientific  dis- 
cus.sion  may  all  occupy  me  in  turn  :  and  in 
the  treatment  of  lhem,iny  readers,  if  I  should 
have  any,  must  be  pleased  to  take  me  in  my 
own  way. 

1  have  just  acknowledged  my  unacquaint- 
arice  with  literary  composition,  consequently  1 
it  is  not  to  be  apprehVinled  that  I  shall  sacn-l 
lice  truth  to  the  rounding  of  iny  periods. —  * 
Nay,  were  I  so  inclined,  I  think  "that  I  should 
lie  deterred  by  the  example  of  a  reverend 
gentleman,  who  leaving  lately  introduced  the 
t^opeand  the  inquisition  for  the  above  inen- 
tioncfl  purpose,  receive<l  for  his  pains  a  re¬ 
buke  from  the  highest  and  most  grave  autho-j 
rify. 

In  the  prosecution  of  my  design,  it  will  al- 
•so  be  iny  earnest  wish  anti  endeavour  to  a- 
void  giving  offence  or  uneasiness  to  indivi- 
viduals.  1  shall,  therefore,  treat  my  subjects 
as  generally  as  possible, but  if  any  one  should 
imagine  that  my  remarks  apply  particularly 
to  him,  notwithstanding  my  declaration  to 
ibe  contrary,  he  must  be  reminded  of  the  i 


homely  French  proverb-— Qui  se  sent  ^alcu.rr 
se  ^ale. 

The  Spectator  says — “  I  have  observed,- 
that  a  reader  seldom  peruses  a  book  with 
pleasure,  till  he  knows  whether  the  writer  be 
black  or  a  fair  man,  of  a  mild  or  choleric 
disposition,  married  or  a  batchelor,  with  oth¬ 
er  particulars  of  the  like  nature,  that  con¬ 
duce  much  to  the  right  understanding  of  an 
author.”  It  is  not,  however,  my  intention 
to  say  much  concerning  myself  ;  for,  being 
quite  an  every-day  sort  of  person,  it  would 
be  an  iille  waste  of  my  readers’  time.  It 
does  not  appear  that  I  have  ever  been  very 
remarkable  for  genius,  or  that  my  birth  was 
accompanied  by  any  prodigies.  No  bees 
are  said  to  have  settled  on  iny  craule — 
though  that  might  have  happened  from  my 
being  born  in  London  and  in  the  winter. — 
Even  for  music  1  did  not  discover  any  early 
predeliction.  Once  I  cried,  it  is  true,  till  my 
good  father  bought  me  a  fife,  and  1  after- 
woirds  cried  because  1  could  not  play  upon, 
it ;  but  us  such  things  may  have  been  done 
by  other  children,*!  shall  lay  no  stress  on 
them.  Music  now  constitutes  one  of  the 
great  delights  of  mv  life,  and  its  advance- 
ment  in  mv  country,  and  the  encreasing  re- 
putation  and  honor  of  all  those  who  worthrlj 
profess  it,  are  objects  always  near  to  iny 
heart. 

It  is  on  these  accounts  that  I  have  ventur- 
jed  to  present  myself  before  the  public,  in 
jspite  of  all  the  disadvaiitng’es  under  which  I 
|labuur;  hut,  circumstanced  as  I  am,  let  no 
one  wonder  that  I  wish  to  be  strictly  incog¬ 
nito.  My  friends,  therefore,  should  they 
recognize  me,  must  have  the  goodness  to  let 
me  pass  on  without  any  of  those  significant 
nods  and  winks  which  show  them  to  he  wiser 
than  their  neighbours  ;  and  should  1  ever  be 
compelled  to  deny  myself,  I  entreat  them  to 
extend  to  me  that  polite  indulgence  which 
often  leads  them  to  allow  that  an  aenuainf- 
;ance  is  not  at  home,”  although  they  have 
■just  seen  the  worthy  gentleman  move  away 
from  the  window. 

F.nough  has  now  been  said  to  give  a  gene¬ 
ra!  idea  of  my  design,  in  the  execution  of 
which  I  shall  neither  be  profound  nor  witty, 
if  I  can  help  it.  The  ladies,  therefore,  and 
the  critics  will  have  nothing  to  fear. 

Those  persons  who  are  di.Hposed  to  assist 
^he  musical  student  in  his  undertaking  are 
requested  to  send  thei  communications  ad¬ 
dressed  to  him,  at  ihe  pu'disheis,  Messrs. 
Baldwin,  C  .doc):,  a:d  Joy,  Paternoster 
Row,  Londo;.. 

(t»  be  coxtinced.  ' 
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roll  THK  EUTERPEIAD.  6 Dough  for  the  euliglitcned  and  the  devout, 
MUSICAL  PLEIADES — No.  11.  that  music  is  a  polite  art,  a  recommending 
Re, narks  on  Music,  as  it  tnikcs  a  part  of  Re-  accomplisl.meiit,  that  it  conyevs  delight  to 
ligi&us  Worship.  every  well  tuned  ear,  that  it  is  a  proper  ex- 

“Music  comprehends  all  those  tones  pyession  of  religious  joy,  an  acceptable  way 
which  are  sung  by  the  voice,  or  played  on  praising  the  Lord,  and  a  necessary  part  of 

an  instrument.”  And  though  there  are  but  -  n  o  i 

seven  different  sounds  in  the  composition  of  hen  1  attend  church  of  a  still  ^.unda  v 
music,  every  eighth  being  the  same,  yet  by  fine  singing,  however  beautiful  and 

the  skill  of  the  musician,  these  sounds  may  may  be  the  discourse  of  the  preach- 

be  infinitely  varied  and  intermixed,  so  as  to  or  graceful  and  impressive  his  manner, 
produce  an  infinite  number  of  tunes.  The  ** a rul  surpassed 
organ  of  the  ear  is  as  much  fitted  for  the  by  the  soul-inspiring  harmony  of  sacred  mu- 
perception  of  sounds,  as  the  eve  is  of  colors  improvements  of  the  feelings  and 

and  other  visible  objects.  And  as  there  are  ^  be  the  objects  of  Chrisiiariitv,  psalm- 

f?oine  objects  very  unseemly  to  the  eye,  so  J^fi^y^onsidci  oneotitsmoStefhcienl  aux- 
there  some  sounds  greatly  unpleasant  to  the  ‘^‘aries-and  often  wonder  at  the  peculiari- 
ear.  On  the  other  hand,  as  there  is  a  cer-  ^  Quakers,  which  denies 


I  of  the  musician,  these  sounds  may  sublime  may  be  the  discourse  of  the  preach- 
itely  varied  and  intermixed,  so  as  to  5**’  or  graceful  and  impressive  his  manner, 
I  an  infinite  number  of  tunes.  The  embellished  and  surpassed 


ty  of  the  creed  of  the  Quakers,  which  denies 

tain  mixture  of  colors,  and  a  certain  symme-  ^bem  its  pleasing  infiuence, 

try  and  beauty  in  some  objects  which  is  ex-  ,  .....  .  .. , 

.  I,  „  ^  •'ll  .  .1  iL  •  Is  there  a  heart  that  music  cannot  melt  r 

treroely  agreeable  to  the  eye,  so  there  is  a  ,  ^ow  i,  that  ru.ged  heart  forlorn 

certain  proportion  and  harmony  in  sounds, 

which  is  exquisifely  grateful  to  the  car. —  That  music  was  carried  to  great  perfection 

T  he  art  of  music  consists  cither  in  inventing  among  the  Jews,  who  iiad  their  laws  and 
these  proportionate  and  harmonious  sounds,  institutions  from  heaven,  that  it  had  a  great 
or  in  other  words,  in  composing  tunes  agree-  s^hare  in  their  public  devotions,  and  that  they 
able  to  the  rules  of  harmony  ;  V,  in  learning  considered  it  of  high  importance,  is  plain 
those  tunes  when  composed,  so  as  to  sing  from  many  passages  in  their  history.  In  the 
them  with  exactness.  A  mixture  of  sounds  days  of  David,  who  was  himself  an  excel- 
without  this  agreement  and  proportion,  is  lent  musician  Lorn  his  youth,  who  was  able 
so  far  from  being  music,  that  it  is  only  a  dis-  with  his  h«rp  to  expel  the  spirit  from  Saul,  i 
gusting  jargon  and  discordance.  But  a  com-  and  who  is  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  ihr 
position  of  harmonious  notes  by  the  band  of  sweet  psalmist  of  Israeli  there  was  a  band 
a  master,  has  a  most  delightful  efibet  upon  of  music  .consisting  of  near  three  hundrcil, 
the  heart  and  passions  and  upon  the  whole  under  three  eminent  masters  who,  like  the 
nervous  system,  through  the  organ  of  the  ear.  rest  of  the  Levites,  were  rcleasid  from  all 
And  though  innumerable  tunes  may  he  com-^  other  business,  that  they  might  attend  con- 
posed,  which  are  expressive  o1,  and  tend  to*  tinualiy  every  day  upon  the  service  of  the 
excite  sportive  mirth,  yet  innumerable  others!  sanctuary,  that  there  might  he  music  every 
maybe  invented,  which  may  he  suitable  ex-!  uiorning  "am!  evening  as  well  as  the  morning 
pres^ons  of  manly  joy,  and  tend  greatly  to  and  evening  sati  ificc.  It  is  w  orthy  of  ic- 
inspire  it.  ^Alusic  of  the  graver  kind  not  on-  mark,  too,  that  every  ili.'.tinguisbed  refonnor 
ly  excites  a  very  agreeable  sensation,  but  amongst  this  people  took  care  to  effect  a  re- 
t.omposes  the  mind,  softens  the  lougher  pas-  formation  in  this  branch  of  their  temple  w  or- 
sions,  stirs  up  those  tiiat  are  gentle  and  ami-  ship. 

able,  ami  disposes  to  calm  reilection,  and  I  No  part  of  religious  worship  is  more  inter* 
to  the  reception,  the  love,  and  im(>rovement jesting  and  delightfal,  or  makes  a  greater 
of  important  truth.  jiimpression  on  the  congregation,  than  vrr*  | 

Hence  the  use  and  benefit  of  singing  in j I  c red  7nz(sic.  It  has  always  therefore,  occu* 
public  worship.  And  it  i*  worthy  our  noticeljpied  an  important  place  in  the  services  of 
that  music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  has  | the  sanctuary.  It  enlivened  the  devotions 
been  universally  adopted  in  p.ll  religions,|!ofthesynagogue,andhasac(jiiiredanhom)r* 
Jewish,  Christian  and  Pagan  ;  which  servesjjahle  distinction  in  those  of  the  Christian 
as  an  argument  from  universal  consent,  andijchurch.  'J'he  psalms  of  David,  aboundinji; 
seems  as  if  it  were  the  dictate  of  nature,;} in  the  most  elevated  strains  of  piety,  aixl 
that  music  is  to  he  made  a  part  of  the  wor-ljbrpathing  the  purest,  language  of  adoration, 
ship  of  the  Deity.  I'o  say  nothing,  there- ‘of  penitence,  of  faith,  of  hope,  and  of  cha- 
fore,  of  the  almost  miraculo'is  effects  that  iritv,  were  get  to  music  in  the  Jewish  ritual; 
have  been  ascribed  to  music,  in  .order  to  re-  jand  many  of  them  have  been  adopted  by  tlic 
commend  lire  iu'licious  cuitlvulion  of  it,  it  is  disciples  ol  Christ,  as  admirably  calculate*! 
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to  express  their  religious  homage  in  the  pub-  most  to  be  regarded,  >  ct  it  is  necessary  that 
lie  worship  of  Jehovah.*  the  desires  of  our  souls  be  expressed  in  per- 

St.  Paul  exhorts  his  converts  to  speak  to  tinent  language,  and  with  a  decent  pitch  ot 
themselves  in  psalms,  and  hymns,  and  spirit-  voice  in  this  social  exercise.  So  is  it  in  sing- 
ual  songs,  singing  and  making  melody  in  their  ing  ;  though  we  should  be  principally  con- 
hearts  to  thel^ord  ;  and  Christians,  however  cemed  to  make  melody  in  our  hearts  unto  the 
they  may  have  been  unhappily  divided  on  Lord^  yet  we  ought  likewise  to  make  melo- 
other  points,  are  united  in  their  sense  of  the  dy  with  our  voices ;  to  sing  praises  in  suit- 
important  and  beneficial  influence  of  this  able  tunes,  and  to  sing  these  tunes  with  ac- 
pleasing  part  of  public  worship.  curacy  and  with  well  modulated  voices.^ 

And  why,  it  may  be  asked,  are  we  enjoin-  MELPOMENE, 

ed  to  sing  to  the  honor  of  God’s  name,  some-  '  . '  .  .-  ■  ■  ■■ 

times,  rather  than  always  to  address  him  London  Musical  ItnuTS. 

with  the  common  voice  as  we  do  in  prayer  ! 

Is  it  because  the  divine  ear  is  delighted  with  Sacred  Melodies  from  Haydn^  Mozart^  and 
the  harmony  of  sound  ?  If  so,  then  we  cer-  Beethoven^  adapted  to  the  best  English  poetry 

tainly  ought  to  strive  after  the  most  exquisite  and  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  British 

harmony  that  the  human  voice  can  form.  (church  by  Wm,  Oardner^  2  f^ols. — Loudon. 

Hut  as  we  cannot  suppose  this  to  be  the  case,  Clementi  and  Co.  and  Birchall  and  Co, 

is  it  not  very  probable  that  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  reasons  of  the  injunction  is  our  own  This  work  has  been  so  long before  the  pub- 
pleasure  and  advantage  ?  And  since  refined  lie  as  to  have  run  to  an  eighth  edition,  but  as 
and  ex(|uisite  music  has  such  a  direct  tend-  it  is  of  striking  merit,  and  contains  a  vast  se- 
cncy  to  calm,  compose,  and  elevate  the  mmd,  lection  of  most  excellent  music,  we  feel  that 
to  e‘xcitc  grateful  and  religious  reflections,  we  only  acquit  ourselves  of  a  duty  to  bring 
and  to  render  the  heart  susceptible  of  good  it  under  immediate  notice,  especially  when 
impressions,  this  evinces  the  expediency  of  ’ connected  with  a  department  hitherto  consul- 
improving  our  voices  and  skill  in  sacred  erahly  behind  the  other  branches  ot  musical 
psalmody,  and  carrying  it  to  the  highest  per-  adaptation— we  mean  the  conjunction  of  beau- 
fection  we  are  capable.  tiful  meloilies  to  words  ol  sacred  and  pious 

The  present,  indeed,  seems  to  be  an  era  import, 
for  improvement  in  music  as  well  as  in  other  Touching  musical  harmony”  says  Hook- 
arts  ;  and  makers  of  tunes  as  well  as  oi' jwems^  er,  whether  by  instrument  or  by  voice,  it 
and  ether  mental  manufactures,  have,  been  being  but  ofhighanJlow  in  sounds  a  due  pro- 
ntinierous  in  some  of  the  American  States. —  portionable  disposition,  such  notwithstanding 
Music  and  poetry,  indeed,  are  sisters.  And  is  the  force  thereof,  and  so  pleasing  effects 
while  many  of  our  modern  psalm  tunes,  and  it  hath  in  that  very  part  of  men  which  is 
other  pieces.of  music  formed  for  particular  most  divine,  that  some  have  been  thereby  io- 
pieces  of  poetry,  do  honor  to  tlie  skill  and  duced  to  think  that  the  soul  itself  by  nature  is 
taste  of  the  composers,  there  arc  many  oth-  or  hath  in  it  harmonic  ;  a  thing  which  de¬ 
ers  which  show  the  framei*s  of  them  to  have  Hghteth  all  ages,  and  heseemeth  all  states  ; 
been  illiterate,  and  unacquainted  with,  or  in-  a  thing  as  seasonable  in  grief  as  in  joy  ;  as 
attentive  to,  t lie  proper  accents  of  poetry  in  decent  being  added  unto  actions  of  great 
our  common  psalms  and  hymns,  and  the  spi-  weight  and  solemnitie,  as  being  used  when 
rit  of  those  pieces  which  they  have  set  to  men  most  sequester  t.hemselves  from  action, 
music.  In  every  tune  there  should  not  only  The  reason  hereof  is  an  admirable  facilitie, 
be  harmony  between  the  several  sounds  and  which  music  hath  to  expresse  and  represente 
parts  of  it,  but  harmony  between  the  words  to  the  minde,  more  inwardly  than  any  other 
which  are  to  be  sung  in  it.  sensible  meane,  the  very  standing,  risfingy 

It  must  be  granted,  indeed,  that  the  mo-  and  falling,  the  very  steps  and  inflections  ev- 
dulation  of  the  voice  and  the  harmony  and  ery  way.  the  turns  and  varieties  of  all  pas- 
measure  of  the  tune,  are  but  of  small  impor-  sions  w  hereunto  the  minde  is  subject  ;  \ea 
tance,  con>pare(l  with  the  temper  of  mind  so  to  imitate  liiem,  that  whether  it  resemble 
and  regulation  of  the  affections  with  which  unto  us  the  same  state  wherein  our  mindt?f 
we  ought  always  to  sing  the  praises  of  the  already  are,  or  a  cleane  contrarie,  v  e  arc 
Lord.  But  this  latter  being  the  most  neccs-  jiiot  more  contentedly  by  the  one  cenfirmed, 
sary,  does  not  prove  the  former  to  he  unne-  ithan  changed  and  led  away  by  the  other, 
ccssary.  Singing  is  an  essential  part  of  the  |  Inharmonic,  the  very  image  audeha- 
divine  worship  as  well  as  praying.  And  as  injjracter  of  vertue  and  vice  is  perceived,  the 
praying,  though  the  devotion  of  the  heart  is  !  minde  delighted  with  their  reseiuldaaces,  aua 
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brought,  by  having  th€iu  olteii  iterated,  into  have  been  .many  ehbrt.-<  to  ameliorate  the 
a  love  ol  the  things  themselves.  For  which  style  and  manner  of  church  singing.  Where 
cause,  there  is  nothing  more  contagious^  and  organs  have  been  erected  a  better  mode  has 
pestilent  than  some  kindes  ofharmonie  ;  than  been  usually  attained  ;  but  in  the  general 
some,  nothing  more  strong  and  potent  unto  there  stiil  appears  to  be  some  incentive  want- 
good.  And  that  there  is  such  a  difference  of  ing  to  unite  congregations  in  this  act  of  devo- 
one  kinde  from  another,  we  need  no  proof  tion.  We,  however,  attribute  more  to  the 
butour  own  experience  ;  in  as  much  as  we  progress  of  manners,  out  of  which  there  has 
are  at  the  hearing  ot  some  more  inclined  unto  grown  a  reluctance  to  public  exertion  of  this 
sorrow  and  heaviness  ;  of  some  more  molli-  kind  than  to  the  mediocrity  eiher  of  the  music 
fied  and  softened  in  minde  ;  one  apterto  stay  or  to  the  common  style  of  its  performance, 
and  settle  us;  another,  to  move  and  stir  our  Make  it  the  fashion  to  sing  at  church  and 
affections;  there  is  that  draweth  to  a  mar-  the  vaulted  roofs  would  soon  resound  with  the 
vellous,  grave,  and  sober  mediocritie  ;  there  voices  of  instructed  singers, 
is  also  that  carryeth,  as  it  were,  into  ecsta-  From  w'hatever  cause  the  deficiency  pro- 
sies,  filling  the  minde  with  a  heavenly  joy,  ceeds,  we  ought,  notwithstanding,  to  aim  at 
and  for  the  time  in  a  manner  severing  it  Iromj  perfecting  this  solemn  and  wholesome  exer- 
the  body,  so  that,' although  we  lay  altogether  cise  of  piety.  And  in  order  to  concentrate 
aside  the  consideration  of  diltio  or  matter,  the  observation  of  our  readers,,  we  may  se¬ 
ttle  very  harmonie  of  sounds  being  framed  in!  lect  such  opinions  and  offer  such  brief  argu-  . 
due  sort,  and  carryed  from  the  ear  to  thej  ments  as  may  seem  to  arise  naturally  from 
spiritual  faculties  of  our  soules,  is,  by  a  na-j  the  considerations  presented  to  us. 
tive  puissance  arid  efticacie,  greatly  availe-l  The  Kev.  Wm.  Mason,  the  celebrated  poet 
able  to  bring  to  a  perfect  temper,  whatsoever!  and  who  was  precentor  of  the  cathedral  at 
is  there  troubled  ;  apt  as  well  to  quicken  York,  has  published  some  learned  and  inge- 
the  spirits,  as  to  allay  that  which  is  too  eager  ;j  nious  remarks  on  the  music  of  the  church. — 
soveraignne  against  inellancholy  and  despair;'  If,”  says  that  Divine', 

forcible  to  draw  forth  teares  of  devotion,  ifj  1st.  It  be  adopted  only  as  a  preparative 
the  minde  be  such  as  can  yield  them;  able  to  devotion,’ in  order  so  far  to  affect  the 


both  to  move  and  to  moderate  all  afiect!ons.| 
The  prophet  David,  having  therefore  singu-j 
lar  knowledge,  not  in  poetrie  alone,  but  in! 
music  also,  judged  them  both  to  be  things 
most  necessarie  for  the  house  of  God,  left 
behinde  him,  to  that  purpose,  a  number  ofj 
divinely  indited  poems;  and  was  farther  the 
author  of  adding  unto  poetrie  melodie  in  pub- 
lique  prayer,  melodie  both  vocal  and  instru- 
mentel,  for  the  raising  up  of  men’s  harts,  and 
the  swcelning  af  their  affections  towards 
God.” 

This  beautiful  passage,  if  it  was  unsup-l 
ported  by  other  testimony,  might  well  stand 
as  authority  for  the  introduction  of  music  in¬ 
to  the  service  of  the  church,  but  there  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  less  difficulty  to  sustain  the  prac¬ 
tice,  than  to  decide  upon  the  manner  and  the 
species  of  composition  best  fitted  for  devotion¬ 
al  purposes.  The  service  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  and  of  dissenting  congregations  exhibit  ; 
a  curious  distinction  in  this  respect,  forwhilejj 
the  latter  have  pared  down  the  ceremonies  ofij 
the  church  to  the  lowest  degree  of  plainness,ij 
they  have  introduced  such  a  portion  of  me-|: 
lotly,  lightness,  and  expression  into  theirlj 
nsaimody,  as,  generally  speaking,  are  far|! 
more  pleasiitg  than  that  of  the  church.  Kx-  j 
perience  of  the  consequences  of  this  species  ! 
of  attraction  has  induced  divines  of  high  rank|! 
to  draw  attention  to  the  point  ;  aiid  there'! 


[minds  of  the  congregation,  as  to  bring  them 
into  a  composed  and  therefore  a  proper  state 
for  the  due  performance  of  tlmt  duty,  the 
music  employed  ought  to  he  of  a  kind  which 
experience  has  proved  to  he  the  most  eflica- 
cious  in  soothing  and  tranquillizing  the  spi¬ 
rits. 

2d.  If  it  slionhl  be  thought  expedient  to 
accompany,  or  make  a  part  of  the  act  of  de¬ 
votion  itself,  and  lor  that  purpose  have  a 
choir  to  take  the  lead  in  the  performance  of 
this  service,  it  is  necessary  that  the  music  he 
such  as  will  not  perplex  or  bewilder  the  ge- 
ncr.il  congregation,  hot  so  simplified,  that  the 
supplications  and  thanksgivings,  then  expres¬ 
sed  vocally  and  in  musical  strains,  may  both 
be  distinctly  beard  and  clearly  understood. 

3d.  If  divested  of  a  choir,  music  should 
be  held  so  useful  an  accessary  to  devotion, 
that  all  tlie  congregation  should  audiblj^,  or 
at  least  mentally  join  in  that  ofiice,  a  species 
of  melody  so  very  simply  constrncte<l,  that 
the  generality  may  easily  learn  and  perform 
it,  ought  to  be  exclusively  adopted.” — Motion 
on  Ciairch  J\In.sic^  p.  25. 

Dr  Miilo.-,  who  published,  adapted,  and 
composed  an  original  set  of  psalms  to  w'ords, 
selected  from  the  version  of  Tate  and  Brady, 
in  very  general  use,  has  in  his  preface  not 
c.iiy  given  some  opininions.  which'  seem  to 
us  principally  to  be  drawn  from  Mr.  Mason’»» 
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book,  but  lie  has  adJed  recommendations  as 
to  ihe  means  of  rendering  psalmody  generally 
more  perfect  by  rehearsals  and  by  study. 

Mr.  Gardiner  adduces  in  his  preface  also 
some  historical  facts  relative  to  the  rise  and 
progress  ot  psalmody.  1  he  principal  object 
ofthese  works  is  to  prove  that  singing  is  not 
only  an  integral  part  of  the  service  of  the 
church,  but  that  it  is  also  a  powerful  agent 
over  the  dearest  affections;  that  previous  to 
the  reformation  the  music  was  too  elaborate¬ 
ly  constructed  to  answer  the  purpose,  and 
that  since  that  era  it  has  been  rendered  not 
less  inefficient,  by  the  nature  of  the  words 
and  music,  as  well  as  the  slow,  chanting  man¬ 
ner  in  which  it  has  been  executed.  Mr. 
Mason  too  says — 

Our  first  reformers  were  clearly  of  this 
opinion  ;  and  thinking  with  St.  Paul,  that  a 
Christian  congregation  should  sing  with  the 
spirit  and  with  the  understanding  also,  they 
rejected,  as  I  have  shown,  those  complicated 
harmonies,  which  were  so  great  an  impedi¬ 
ment  to  both,  and  which  had  made  so  princi¬ 
pal  a  part  in  the  ritual  of  that  church,  against 
whose  doctrines  and  discipline  they  had  so 
strongly  protested.  They  founded  their  new 
institution  on  primitive  practice.  They  had 
learned  that  singing  men,  much  less  singing 
women,  as  a  separate  choir,  made  no  part  in 
the  few  simple  orders  which  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul  had  regulated  and  appointed.  They 
referred  themselves  also  to  the  sublime  apo¬ 
calyptic  visions  of  St.  John,  and  thence  con¬ 
cluded,  that  as  in  heaven  the  whole  compa-- 
ny  ol  saints  and  martyrs,  and  of  just  men  made 
perfect,  joined  in  one  immense  chorus  before 
the  throne  and  the  lamb,  the  church,  then 
militant  and  visible  upon  earth,  might,  in  the 
humblest  yet  devout  imitation,  attempt  a  si¬ 
milar  act  of  praise  and  thanksgiving. 

These  reasons  and  others  of  the  same 
kind,  were  undoubtedly  what  gave  the  first 
rise  to  metrical  psalmody.  Simple  metre 
was  chosen,  because  it  facilitated  the  general 
memory  ;  simple  melody,  because  it  was  the 
easiest  to  be  performed  by  the  general  voice. 

Yet  when  a  natural  faculty  is  subjected 
to  rules,  and  advanced  into  an  art,  as  was 
then  the  case  with  music,  and  that  a  very  in¬ 
tricate  one,  its  artizans  are  ever  ready  to  ap¬ 
ply  their  exertions  to  it.  Hence,  what  Old 
Calvin  meant  to  be  sung  in  unison,  they  chose 
should  be  performed  in  counterpoint,  or_in 
four  parts.  Now  conoterpoint  is  certainly  so 
much  an  art  that  to  be,  what  they  call  a 
learned  contrapuntist,  is  with  harmonists  a 
title  of  no  small  excellence.  Accordingly 
\ye  read  in  the  first  complete  edition  of 
Stcrnhold  and  Hopkins’s  Psalms, printed  by 


T.  Este^  in  1594,  that  the  tunes  w«re  com¬ 
posed  by  nine  sondry  authors,  and  so  labor¬ 
ed  in  this  worke,  that  the  unskilful  by  small 
practice  maie  attaine  to  singthat  part,  which 
is  fittest  for  his  voice.”  But  how  little  a 
way  such  practice  will  go,  even  at  present, 
towards  producing  real  harmony,  almost  ev¬ 
ery  village  church  in  the  kingdom  will  give 
us  a  grating  specimen,  unless  the  voices  are 
regulated  by  an  organ,  or  at  least  a  well-tun- 
|ed  and  accurately  stopped  violoncello.” 

It  will  be  perhaps  supposed,  from  what 
I  have  said,  that  I  wish  the  psalms  were 
always  sung  in  unison.  I  own  that  1  think 
the  part  in  bass  voice  would  sufficiently  an¬ 
swer  every  psalmodical  purpose.  For  al¬ 
though  the  same  notes  in  the  different  octaves 
are  in  reality  unisinous,  yet  there  is  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  tone  in  treble,  contra  tenor,  tenor,  and 
bass  voices,  which  when  combined  in  a  nu¬ 
merous  chorus,  produces  an  effect  of  noble, 
if  not  a  sublime  kind,  that  must  be  felt  rath¬ 
er  than  described.”  Mason  on  Church  Mu¬ 
sic^  page  206. 

The  differences  which  vve  perceive  authors 
entertain  upon  the  species  of  compositions 
most  naturally,  most  generally,  and  most 
usefully  to  be  employed,  resolve  themselves 
in  our  mind  into  one  single  fact,  viz.  that 
the  untaught  many  will  most  certainly  unite 
in  the  air,  and  adhere  to  no  other  part, while 
the  instructed  few  will,  according  to  their 
advancement,  combine  with  the  rest,  and 
take  such  part  as  they  are  accustomed  in 
their  musical  amusements  to  perform.  Of 
harmonies,  a  congregation  considered  in  its 
aggregate  will  know  nothing.  That  the 
ear  will  also  more  prefer,  and  the  memory 
more  easily  sieze  upon  and  retain  an  agree¬ 
able  than  a  dull  heavy  melody,  is  aot  to  be 
denied,  and  that  a  certain  quantity  of  varie¬ 
ty  would  be  beneficial,  will  not  be  refused  to 
us  by  those  who  at  all  consider  the  diffference 
of  science  and  the  progress  of  taste  as  among, 
the  causes  which  operate  upon  our  sense  of 
the  way  in  which  the  act  of  devotion  ought 
to  be  celebrated,  as  well  as  upon  our  man¬ 
ners  in  other  respects.  Custom  may  render 
our  institutions  venerable,  but  in  an  unes¬ 
sential  particular,  (unessential  as  far  as  sal¬ 
vation  is  concerned)  it  does  appear  to  us  to 
be  necessary  to  keep  pace  in  such  religious 
observances  with  the  general  progression  of 
manners.  From  these  preinrses  we  are  in¬ 
duced  to  iifCer  that  a  selection  of  such  har¬ 
monies  and  melodies  as  those  of  Mr.  Gardi¬ 
ner,  may  be  advantageously  employed  in 
Divine  service,  according  to  the  capapilities 
of  the  congregation,  and  they  will  be  found 
to  embrace  all  the  requisites  proposed.  The 
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capital  consideration  in  the  adaptation  of 
such  pieces  is,  that  that  should  not  be  asso¬ 
ciated  with  light,  vulgar,  or  propliane  ideas. 

Of  the  general  execution  of  the  work  we 
may  speak  very  favorably.  The  subjects 
are  popular  and  beautiful,  and  they  are  ar¬ 
ranged  in  a  way  to  afford  every  possible  de¬ 
sideratum  to  a  congregation,  assisted  by  an 
organ,  by  singers  regularly  appointed  and 
taught,  or  left  wholly  to  their  own  efforts. — 
The  choice  is  abunua'tit.  Nor  is  this  their 
only  use.  To  pious  families  they  afford  an 
unexceptionable  musical  resource,  whether 
they  be  of  the  church  of  England  or  any  oth¬ 
er  Christian  deoonriination. 


A  Dissertation  on  Musical  Taste 

BY  THOMAS  HASTINGS. 

(Continued.) 

OF  ACCENT  AND  EMPHASIS. 

Accent  and  emphasis  are  of  so  similar  a 
nature  in  vocal  music,  that  thay  may  be  con¬ 
veniently  treated  of  under  the  same  head. 

Accent  and  emphasis  form  the  essence  of 
English  versification:  and  they  give  variety, 
interest,  dignity  and  si^nificancy,  both  to 
poetry  and  to, prose.  Without  these  requi¬ 
sites,  the  ear  would  suffer  from  the  most  te¬ 
dious  monotony  5  the  subject  would  fail  to 
animate  our  feelings,  and  the  very  meaning 
of  an  author  would  be  ambiguous  and  unin¬ 
telligible. 

Accent,  in  its  more  limited  sense,  has 
been  termed  the  essence  of  words.  Let  the 
words  desert^  object^  conjure^  far  instance,  be 
uttered  without  any  accentual  distinction  of 
syllables,  and  their  meaning  will  be  entirely 
ambiguous;  but  place  an  accent' on  one  of 
the  syllables  of  each  of  these  words,  and  its 
significancy  will  be  readily  acknowledged. 
If,  again,  the  accent  be  removed  to  the  other 
syllable,  the  meaning  will  then  be  totally 
changed,  though  it  will  be  equally  as  obvious 
as  before.  Innumerable  instances  of  a  less 
striking  character,  such  as  changing  nouns 
into  verbj  and  adjectives,  See.  will  readily 
occur  to  every  one  who  will  give  the  subject 
the  slightest  attention.  • 

The  meaning  of  sentences,  is  still  more 
dependant  on  emphasis,  than  that  of  words 
is  on  accent.  The  well  known  phrase, 
shall  you  ride  to  to'^n  to-day^'*  be  cited 
as  a  sufficient  illustration  of  this  remark. — 
The  emphasis  may  be  placed  on  any  word 
in  this  sentence,  excepting  the  preposition, 
to  ;  and  at  each  remove,  it  will  convey  a  dif¬ 
ferent  meaning — thus  making  five  different 
questions  requiring  in  the  affirmative  or  ne¬ 
gative,  as  many  corresponding  answers. 


There  is  also  something  in  the  very  manner 
of  uttering  an  eiuphatical  word,  that  affects 
the  meaning  of  a  sentence.  The  same  phrase 
with  the  same  eniphatical  word  (as  in  com¬ 
manding  and  intreating,  and  in  ironicle  ex¬ 
pressions)  may  be  made  to  convey,  by  this 
means,  very  different  and  even  opposite 
meanings. 

Nor  are  accent  and  emphasis  by  any 
means  unnecessery  to  the  melody  of  song  : 
and  hence  it  is,  that  an  occasional  stress  of 
voice,  is  to  be  found  among  every  class  of 
performers,  illiterate  as  w'ell  as  learned, 
however  much  they  m.iy  bs  disposed  10  ca¬ 
vil  at  it,  in  theory.  But  the  unhappiness  is, 
that  this  stress  is  often  improperly  laid. 
Not  governing  himself  by  any  regular  notions 
of  rhymth,  the  untutored  vocalist  offends  as 
much  against  the  principles  of  melody,  as 
one  would  against  the  lav^s  of  versification, 
who  sliould  read  the  most  polished  verses 
without  any  reference  to  poetic  feet.  Not 
that  wc  expect  the  reader  of  poetry,  to  ac¬ 
tually  scaiiy  as  he  proceeds,  but  that  he  w’ill 
so  dispose  of  his  accents,  momentary  pauses, 
&c.  as  te  convey  to  us  at  once,  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  structure  of  the  verse.  And  how¬ 
ever  difficult  this  may  seem,  it  is  evident, 
that  nothing  short  of  it  can  constitute  good 
reading.  Perfectly  analogous  to  this,  shgidd 
be  the  aim  of  the  vocalist.  He  is  not,  in 
all  cases,  to  make  this  accent  and  emphasis 
equally  energetic  aud  apparent ;  but  with 
respect  to  their  proper  place  in  the  measure, 
he  should  not  for  a  moment  leave  us  in 
doubt ;  for  in  this  case,  we  should  be  at  a 
loss  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  move¬ 
ment.  Modern  compositions,  especially,  are 
so  distinguished  for  their  rhythmical  effects, 
that  a  disregard  of  this  single  rule,  would 
deprive  them  of  all  charaeter  and  interest. — 
Even  in  the  slowest  movemerits,  where  tho 
rhythm  is  less  important,  the  succession  of 
chords  (as  every  theorist  know-s)  requires 
the  observance  of  this  rule.  We  are  often 
sufficiently  annoyed,  by  that  irregular  stress 
of  voice,  in  instrumental  passages,  which 
prevents  us  from  comprehending  the  nature 
of  a  movement  ;  but  much  more  so,  by  that 
which  destroys  the  harmonious  effect  of  a 
passage,  by  rendering  imperfect  and  disso¬ 
nant  cliords  too  palpable. 

That  an  irregular  use  of  accent  and  em¬ 
phasis  is  not  more  generally  discountenanc¬ 
ed  among  us  at  the  present  day,  is  partly  to 
be  attributed  to  a  habit  of  endurance  ;  or  to 
that  ignorance  of  their  importance  wdiich 
arises  from  the  low  state  of  the, art;  but 
principally  w  e  believe, to  the  fact,  that  in  our 
vocal  performances  the  words  have  seldom 
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been  heard.  Habit  may  sometimes  reconcile 

in  matters  of  taste, to  things  that  in  them¬ 
selves  are  disagreeable  ;  and,  aside  from 
the  inftuence  of  this  principle,  we  are  fre- 
quentlj  unable  to  trace  cither  our  dissatis¬ 
faction  or  enjoyment,  to  its  legitimate  source. 
Hut,  when  the  young  vocalist  becomes  so 
far  advanced  in  his  art,  as  to  produce  while 
he  sings,  a  regular  concatenation  of  syllables 
ihat  are  distinctly  audible;  it  is  then  not  dif¬ 
ficult  to  discover  that  something  more  is 
wanting  to  convert  them  into  an  intelligible 
language. 

On  this  discovery,  however,  a  few  discou* 
lagin^  obstacles  present  themselves. 

A  pedantic  adherence  to  the  general  rules! 
of  accent,  that  is  always  'observable  in  the 
first  attempts  of  the  young  vocalist,  produc¬ 
es  an  ertect  similar  to  that  w  hich  is  experi¬ 
enced  from  the  youthful  reader  of  poetry  : 
and  not  considering  that  this  effect  will  gra¬ 
dually  disappear  as  the  pupil  advances  in 
bis  art,  the  instru<*ter  too  often  concludes 
that  he  has  undertaken  a  hopeless  task,  and 
abandons  it  as  impracticable. 

'I’he  nature  of  musical  enunciation,  too, 
as  it  differs  from  ordinary  speech,  is  another 
source  of  diiliculty.  An  immoderate  prolon¬ 
gation  of  accented  and  unaccented  v  iwels, 
produced  bv  lony;  or  .sluied  notea,  or  by  di¬ 
visions,  fiourislies  and  other  .  ernbellish-t 
nien‘i.,  is  sometimes  viewed  as  an  insur-l 
mountable  obstacle  ;  but  experience  shows! 
that  even  this  may  yield  in  due  time,  underj 
a  judicious  course  of  instruction. 

Other  obstacles  arise  from  the  carelessness 
of  composei  s,  and  from  the  practice  of  sing¬ 
ing  the  s.'i»ne  melody  in  diticrent  words.  But 
most  of  Those  which  arise  from  the  former 
oftiicsetwo  sources,  might  in  general,  be 
avoided,  by  a  judicious  selection  of  pieces: 
and  as  for  such  as  arise  fmm  the  latter,  the 
singer  when  he  finds  the  accent  and  empha¬ 
sis  of  the  words  at  variance  with  those  of! 
the  music,  may,  in  general,  avoid  any  pal-| 
])a!)le  violation  of  either,  by  arbitrating,  as  itj 
were,  between  the  contending  parties;  ob-| 
serving  in  ail  cases,  however,  to  preserve* 
the  entire  meaning  of  the  words.  | 

Now  that  all  this  requires  some  degree! 
of  kno’.vledge,  skill  and  discriminating  taste, | 
is  hut  another  circumstance  to  be  added  to 
the  many  which  have  already  been  adduced 
in  favour  of  the  regular  cultivation  of  the  vo¬ 
cal  art  ;  and  it  is  evident,  that  every  thing 
short  of  this,  must  fail  to  give  signiiicancy  to 
the  words  which,  in  their  legitimate  use, 
should  form  at  once  the  subject  and  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  song. 
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NEW  PATENT. 

R.  WoRNUM,  of  Wigmore  street,  for  an 
improvement  on  Piano  Fortes.— Take  a  ca¬ 
binet  piano-forte,  and  determine  what  length 
you  will  give  to  your  longest  plain  string, 
then  set  off  that  length  on  a  monochord,  and 
after  having  fixed  what  size  the  string  shall 
be,  and  the  tightness  that  you  wish  it  to 
I  bear,  (for  these  are  points  wholly  at  the 
discretion,  approbation,  or  experience  of  the 
manufacturer)  strain  or  string  accordingly 
on  the  monochord,  and  see  what  note  it  is  in 
uniion  with,  on  a  well-tuned  piano-forte. — 
This  note  being  determined,  you  must  sound 
the  next  above  on  the  piano-forte,  and  move 
th?  shifting-bridge  of  the  monochord  until 
you  have  brought  it  into  unison,  and  so  pro¬ 
ceed  until  you  have  ascertained  and  marked 
all  the  notes  of  one  octave.  -You  then  tran¬ 
scribe  those  marks  on  a  rod  j  and  for  all  the 
corresponding  notes  that  you  want  upwards, 
you  must  halve  the  several  lengths  until  you 
have  produced  another  octave,  and  so  on  for 
as  many  octaves  as  you  require,  always 
1  halving  for  the  last  octave. 

1  For  the  covered  strings  you  must  adopt  an- 
I  other  method.  First  fix  on  the  length  of 
your  longest  covered  string,  and  draw  a  line 
from  that  to  your  longest  plain  string,  and 
thus  you  will  have  the  several  lengths  of  your 
covered,  strings.  You  must  then  ascertain 
what  weight  will  bring  your  longest  plain 
string  to  its  proper  piicli,  and  with  this 
w  eightyou  must  try  all  your  covered  strings; 
that  is,  you  must  increase  or  decrease  the 
size  of  your  covering  wire,  until  that  weight 
brings  each  note,  at  its  given  length,  to  its 
proper  pitch  ;  a  lew  of  the  first  will  necessa¬ 
rily  be  open  spun,  but  take  up  close  spinning 
as  soon  as  possible,  which  of  course  will 
depend  entirely  on  the  fineness  of  the  cover¬ 
ing  wire.  The  scale  thus  produced  must  be 
strung  with  one  size  of  steel-wire  throughout; 
it  may  be  varied  in  different  instruments, 
but  not  in  the  same,  as  two  sizes  of  wire 
would  instantly  destroy  the  equality  of  the 
tension. — London  ^Magazine, 

From  the  London  Literary  Gazette. 

ROYAL  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC. 

[  Patron,  his  Majesty. 

I  Vice-Patron,  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke 
1  of  York, 

The  object  of  this  Institution,  under  his 
Majesty’s  patronage,  is  to  pronaote  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  tlie  science  of  music,  and  afford  fa¬ 
cilities  for  attaining  perfection  in  it,  by  as¬ 
sisting  with  general  instruction  the  natives 
"  of  this  country,  i»nd  thus  enabling  those  wl>o 
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pursue  this  delightful  branch  of  the  fine  arts' 
to  enter  into  competition  with,  and  rival  the; 
natives  of  other  countries,  and  to  provide j 
for  themselves  the  means  of  an  honorable  I 
and  comfortable  livelihood.  With  this  viewj 
it  is  proposed  to  found  an  academy,  to  be 
called  “  The  Royal  Academy  of  music,”  for 
the  maintenance  and  general  instruction  in 
music  of  a  certain  number  of  pupils,  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  at  present  forty  males  and  forty 
females.  No  student  shall  be  admitted  at 
an  earlier  age  than  10  years,  nor  later  than 
15  years  old.  They  must  have  received 
.such  previous  instruction  as  to  be  able  to 
read  and  write  with  tolerable  proficiency  ; 
and  shew  some  decided  aptitude  or  disposi¬ 
tion  for  music,  to  be  ascertained  by  the  Tro- 
fessors  and  masters  in  council. 

Each  student  to  pay  15  guineas  to  the 
funds  of  the  establishment,  at  his  or  her  en¬ 
try,  and  afterwards  10  guineas  per  annum 
during  the  time  they  shall  remain  in  ihe 
Academy. 

The  pupil  must  always  be  properly  attir¬ 
ed.  Tlie  children  of  Professors  in  music, 
when  properly  certified  to  be  so  by  the  sub¬ 
scriber  proposing  them,  shall  be  admitted  at 
a  subscription  of  10  guineas,  and  afterwards 
a  yearly  payment  of  8  guineas.  The  extra¬ 
students,  not’ regularly  belonging  to  the  Es- 
stuhlishment,  to  be  recommended  by  sub¬ 
scribers  of  the  first  classes,  and  to  pay  20 
guineas  per  annum  to  the  funds  of  the  So¬ 
ciety*  except  where  the  students  recom¬ 
mended  shall  be  certified  to  be  the  children 
of  Professors  in  music,  whe«i  their  annual 
payments  shall  be  15  guineas. 

No  student  shall  remain  in  the  academy 
and  at  the  charge  of  the  institution,  beyond 
the  age  of  18  ;  but  the  sub-committee  inay 
allow  such  students  as  they  may  think  fit,  to 
continue  to  receive  instruction  from  the 
masters  of  the  establishment  after  that  age, 
provided  they  continue  the  yearly  payment 
they  have  made  up  to  that  period.  To 
avoid  expeuceand  inconvenience  to  persons 
residing  at  a  distance,  exceeding  50  miles 
from  London,  such  persons  shall  be  allowed 
te  be  previously  examined  as  to  their  fitness 
by  those  competent  masters  of  the  district 
in  which  they  reside,  who  shall  transmit  a 
certificate  of  qualification,  in  writing  to  the 
sub-committee,  for  their  decision,  as  to  their 
being  placed  on  the  list  of  candidates. 

Subscribers — 1st  class,  contributors  of  one 
hundred  guineas  and  upwards  in  one  pay¬ 
ment,  or  Fifty  guineas  and  an  annual  sub- 
cription  ofFive  guineas. — 2d  class,  of  Fifty 
five  guineas  in  one  payment,  or  Ten  guineas 
and  an  annua!  subscription  of  Five  guineas. 


3d  class,  of  Tliirty-five  guineas  in  one  pay¬ 
ment,  or  of  Five  guineas  and  an  annual  sub- 
cription  of  Three  guineas. — 4lh  class,  of 
12  guineas  in  one  payment,  or  an  annual  sub¬ 
scription  under  Three  guineas  and  not  less 
than  One  guinea. 

The  first  payment  of  Fifty,  Ten,  and  Five 
guineas,  will  include  the  subscription  for  the 
current  year.  The  subscribers  of  the  1st 
class  are  to  be  Governors,  and  may  intro¬ 
duce  two  persons  to  all  the  concerts,  trials, 
aod  rehearsals,  which  shall  take  place  in  the 
institution,  and  all  public  examinations  ; — 
they  will  also  have  the  recommendation  and 
election  of  students  to  be  admitted  into  the 
Academy,  and  will  have  three  votes  for  each 
student  at  each  election.  The  subscribers 
of  the  second  class  are  to  have  the  same  pri¬ 
vileges  as  those  of  the  first  class,  except  that 
they  will  have  two  votes  at  the  election  of 
the  students,  and  may  introduce  one  person 
to  tlie  concerts,  rehearsals,  and  examinations. 
The  subscribers  of  the  3d  class  are  to  have 
the  same  privileges  as  the  former  classes,  ex¬ 
cept  that  they  will  have  one  vote  at  the 
election  of  the  students,  and  a  free  admis¬ 
sion  for  themselves  to  the  concerts,  rehear¬ 
sals,  and  examinations.  The  subscribers  of 
the  4th  class  will  be  entitled  to  a  free  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  public  examinations  of  the  pu¬ 
pils.  The  admission  of  the  students  will  be 
by  ballot. 

Subscriptions  to  be  paid  into  the  hands  of 
Messrs.  Coutts  and  Co.  on  or  before  the  25th 
of  October  in  each  year, 

DIRECTORS. 


Vice-Presidents. 


The  Ihike  of  Devonshire^  President. 

The  Archbishop  of  York, 

The  Marq.  of  Ailsbury, 

The  Earl  Fortescue, 

The  Earl  of  Darnly, 

Duke  of  Wellington, 

^Iarquis  of  Cholinondely, 

Earl  of  Brownlow, 

Earl  of  Wilton, 

Earl  of  Belmore, 

Earl  of  Scarborough, 

Earl  of  Fife, 

Earl  of  Mount  Edgecombe, 

Earl  of  Blcssington, 

Earl  ofMorley, 

Lord  Ravensworth, 

The  Vice  Chancellor, 

Sir  Geo.  Warrender,  Bart. 

Sir  James  Langham,  Bart. 

The  Hon  John  Villiers, 

O.  Watson  Taylor,  Esqr.  M.  P. 
William  Curtis,  Esq. 
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Francis  Freeling,  Esq. 

J.  Julius  Angerstein,  Esq. 

SUB-COMMITTEE. 

Lord  Burgliersh, 

Sir  Gore  Ouseley,  Bart. 

Count  St.  Antonio, 

Sir  A.  Barnard,  K.  C.  B, 

Sir  John  Murray,  Bart. 

The  Ifon.  Arch.  Macdonald. 

Full  particulars  maybe  had  on  application 
to  the  principal  Booksellers  at  Bath,  Here¬ 
ford,  Gloucester,  Liverpool,  Birmingham, 
Manchester,  Leeds,  York,  Glasgow,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  Dublin,  or  at  40  Pall-Mall. 

Dr.  Crotch,  Professor  of  Music,  in 
the  University  ol  Oxford,  is  named  the  Prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  Royal  Academy;  and  arrange¬ 
ments  are  making  to  procure  the  assistance 
of  the  most  eminent  Professors  of  thecoun-| 
try  to  conduct  the  education  of  the  pupils.  , 
ff;^A  list  of  subscribers  will  be  iminedi-| 
atelv  published;  in  the  mean  time,  it  is  re-| 
quested  that  such  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  as 
intend  to  support  the  Academy,  will  send 
their  names  to  No.  40  Pall-mall,  or  Messrs. 
CoutPs,  Strand. 


Trihnlt  to  departed  Merit. 

Xll.  JAMES  BARTLExMAN.  [ 

Died  on  the  13th  of  April,  at  his  house  in  Berner’s 
street,  aged  54,  after  an  illness  of  several  years,! 
Mr.  Ja.mes  Bartlemav.  He  was  completely  ed-l 
ucatfd  in  music  ;  he  was  scientific  as  a  singer,  and 
learned  in  the  various  erudition  of  the  English  and 
Italian  composers,  particularly  in  the  madrigalists, 
and  the  writers  of  sacred  music.  Ills  bias  was  de¬ 
cided  towards  those  conipositious,  which,  even  when 
he  first  came  info  life  hadalreaily  begun  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  ancient  music;  but  all  (hat  lay  iu 
his  own  department,  he  lightened  of  its  heaviness 
by  the  brilliancy  of  his  voice,  and  animated  by  the 
energy  of  his  manner.  He  carried  much  dramatic 
effifcl  into  the  orchestra,  and  he  restored  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  Purcell’s  finest  composii  ions,  as  well  as  of 
Handel’s  finest  opera  songs.  He  was,  of  his  own 
accord,  and  under  the  influence  of  his  own  dispo¬ 
sition,  rapidly  infusing  a  new  grace  into  Base  sing¬ 
ing,  when  the  means  were  afforded  him  by  Haydn’s 
character  of  Raphael,  in  the  Creation — by  Cal- 
cott’s  beautiful  songs,  written  on  purpose  for  him — 
by  Pcrgolesi’s  “  O  Lord  have  mercy  upon  me,” — 
by  Dr.  Crotch’s  Palestine,  and  several  rther  things  | 
from  Stevens,  M'ehb,  Calcolt,  and  Horsley — of  du-  ’ 
rably  impressing  ttie  stamp  of  elegance  upon  this 
point  ot  the  art.  The  freer  admission  of  ornamental 
passages,  of  a  cast  between  those  employed  by  the 
base  and  tenf>r,  naturally  followed,  while  the  dis¬ 
continuance  of  heavy  divisions,  and  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  speaking,  and  beautiful  melodifs,  such  as 
we  find  throughout  the  Creation — in  Calcott’s  An¬ 
gel  of  Life — and  in  Horsley’s  Tempest,  completed 
the  enlargement  of  the  base  singer  from  the  inipos-| 
ing  constraints  of  the  former  system.  Nor  has  the' 
puresmd  genuine  eloquence  of  music,  that  just  andil 


forcible  expression  which  is  the  result  of  the  hap¬ 
piest  adaptation  of  sound  to  sentiment,  been  aban<« 
doned  or  lost  in  the  change.  England  owes  to  the 
present  generation  of  native  composers,  a  combin- 
atiort  of  grandeur  with  grace,  not  to  be  matched 
we  think,  in  the  works  of  any  other  race  of  writers 
for  bases,  scarcely  excepting  the  author  of  the  Cre¬ 
ation  himself.  • 

Mr.  Bartlernan  was  a  member  of  the  chapel  royal 
and  other  choirs,  a  scientific  and  erudite  musician, 
and,  as  a  base  singer,  has  raised  the  art  of  ex¬ 
pression  to  a  higher  pitch  than  any  of  his  predeces¬ 
sors.  He  revived  the  music  of  Purcell,  and  sup¬ 
ported  the  school  of  Handel — indeed  the  ancient 
schools  generally,  with  a  degree  of  energy,  purity, 
and  efl'ect,  for  which  the  musical  world  may  now 
look  in  vain.  With  this  imaginative  and  energetic 
singer,  the  traditionaiy  manner  of  sneh  things  as 
Purcell’s  “  Let  the  dread  engines,”  ‘‘  The  Frost 
scene  in  King  Arthur,”  and  ‘‘Saul  and  the  Witch  of 
Endor,”  will,  we  apprehend,  be  entirely  lost.  His 
voice  had  power  and  richness,  yet  these  were  join¬ 
ed  with  a  lightness  that  is  seldom  met  with  in  sing¬ 
ing.  He  was,  perhaps,  the  first  Englishman  who 
I  endeavoured  to  relieve  the  mechanical  eflTects,  be- 
jfore  this  time  considered  inalienable,  from  bases  ; 
land  to  form  this  part  with  spirit,  fancy,  finish,  and 
a  certain  portion  of  elegance  ;  and  he  was  perhaps 
as  successful  in  the  addition  of  these  attributes  to 
the  native  majesty  and  volume  of  tone,  that  are  the 
foundation  of  base-singing,  as  any  man  ever  was  or 
ever  will  be.  His  style  was  strictly  English,  both 
!iu  the  formation  of  his  tone,  and  in  his  elocution, 
i  which  was  highly  animated,  and  full  of  edective 
!  transitions.  The  test  of  his  peculiar  excellence  ap- 
i  pears  to  be,  that  no  one  has  succeeded  in  imitating 
ibis  manner  ;  nor,  indeed,  has  he  left  behind  him 
i any  successor  sufficiently  strong  to  buckle  on  his 
armour. 

In  private  life  Mr.  Bartlernan  was  refined  and 
well  informed,  lively  in  conversation,  and  enthusi¬ 
astically  fond  of  his  art.  He  moved  in  a  most  res¬ 
pectable  sphere  in  society. 

jinnual  Register  for  18*1. 

It  is  aserteil  that  the  greatest  characters 
the  worhl  has  known  have  risen  from  an  ob¬ 
scure  origin.  The  following  list  in  proof  of 
ithis  assertion  might  be  greatly  enlarged,  am! 
jparticularly  by  those  who  have  been,  or  now 
are  eminent  in  the  United  States. 

Demosthenes  was  the  son  of  a  forge-man. 

Horace  mf  a  freed-man. 

Theophrastus  of  an  old  clolhesman. 

Rosse.iu,  the  poet,  of  a  shoemaker. 

J.  J.  Kusscau  was  a  watch  maker. 

Moiiere  was  the  son  of  a  tapestry  man. 

Rollin,  the  historian,  of  a  cutter. 

Massillon  of  a  tanner. 

James  Cook  of  a  very  indigent  peasant. 

Shakespear  of  very  poor  parents. 

Franklin  of  a  tallow  chandler. 

Rittenhoi/se  was  a  s®ldsniith. 

Symon  Snyder  setved  as  an  apprentice  to 
the  tanning  trade  with  old  Dowdle  of 
I  York. 
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MONTHLY  MISCELLANY. 


AUGUSTA  ORATORIO. 

A  performance  of  Sacred  ma»ic,  under  the  super* 
inteodence  and  direction  of  Mr.  R.  B.  Holland,  as¬ 
sisted  by  Mr.  Oitinelli,  as  leader  of  the  Orchestra, 
Trith  Mrs.  Ostinelli  at  the  orgpan,  ssas  goi  up  with 
considerable  spirit,  and  went  of  witli  general 
applause,  on  the  18th  nit.  at  the  Rct.  Mr.  Tap- 
pan's  house  of  worship,  in  Augusta,  Me. 

On  a  former  occasion,  we  have  noticed  the  talent 
or  Mr.  Holland  as  a  vocalist  and  general  instructor 
of  music  ;  his  qualifications  are  ofno  ordinary  rank, 
while  his  execution  consists  in  a  clear  and  distinct 
verbal  articulation.  Of  the  former  wo  have  a  most 
unequivocal  proof,  from  the  rapid  manner  in  which 
he  has  instructed  a  choir  of  singers,  by  means  of 
the  Italian  method  of  Solfeggios,  who,  a  few  months 
since,  were  unpractised  in  the  ordinary  principles 
of  common  psalmody,  while  from  the  latter,  by  his 
happy  aftd  easy  method  of  conveying  to  his  pupils 
a  knofVledge  of  the  art,  he  has  demonstrated  by 
living  examples,  that  his  precepts  are  not  only  well 
grounded,  but  are  strongly  inculcated. 

The  selections  from  Handel  were  appropriate, 
and  contrasted  well,  the  pieces  from  authors  of  less 
merit.  Break  forth  into  joy,”  and  ^  Worthy  u 
the  Lamh^'*  were  well  executed,  while  Handel's 
“  Halleluiah  Chorus^'^'*  resounded  with  reiterated 
peals  of  applause,  and  was  repeated  with  increased 
effect.  It  is  due  fr#ra  us  to  stale,  that  we  never 
heard  Mr.  Ostinelli's  >iolin  to  so  great  advantage^ 
and  we  may  add,  that  Mrs.  Ostinelli  presided  at 
the  Organ  with  her  accustomed  grace  and  dignity. 

On  the  above  occasion,  we  must  be  permitted  to 
offer  a  few  remarks. — We  are  happy  to  find  in  this 
eection  of  our  country  a  lively  spirit  for  improve¬ 
ment  in  this  enchanting  art.  Those  amateurs  com-j 
prising  the  inhabitants  of  Hallowell  and  Augusta, 
who  feel  an  interest  in  music,  ought  to  participate 
in  the  objects  cennected  with  the  advancement  of 
this  pleasing  and  ennobling  science  generally. — 
But  there  is  a  reigning  jealousy  existing  to  a  certain 
extent,  among  all  musical  men,  which  is  too  com¬ 
monly  alike  fatal  to  their  good  understanding,  and 
to  the  cause  of  music.  No  jealousies  ought  ever  to 
arise,  nor  should  envy  be  permitted  to  exist,  in  a 
small  comtiiunity  ;  it  should  be  disregarded,  as  in 
many  instances  ignorance  prevents  them  from  con 
ceiving  the  scope  anA  use  of  their  talents,  they 


and  imparting  useful  information,  and  endeavour  to 
improve  themselves  and  mankind. 

Sins  of  commission  among  amateurs  of  music,  are 
prevalent  every  where,  and  however  true  the  ap¬ 
plication  may  be  in  the  present  case,  hor^ever  cor¬ 
rect  the  portrait  may  be  drawn,  the  general  like, 
ness  must  be  recognised,  and  if  they  are  not  relish¬ 
ed  it  will  be  because  they  do  not  Hatter. 


WORCESTER  ORATORIO. 

From  the  Worcester  Spy. 

Oratorio. — It  has  long  been  the  desire  of  persons 
of  musical  taste,  in  this  vicinity,  that  the  public 
here  might  have  an  opportunity  to  witness  such  a 
performance  as  is  proposed  to  be  given  this  evening; 
not  merely  on  account  of  the  pleasure  to  be  enjoy¬ 
ed  by  those  who  have  never  heard  an  Oratorio,  but 
also  on  account  of  the  tendency  it  would  have  to 
improve  the  musical  taste  of  the  people  generally. 
While  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is,  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  no  dearth  of  miuical  talent, 
nor  yet  an  entire  destitution  of  taste,  it  is  not  to  be/ 
denied  that  both  are  susceptible  of  very  great  im¬ 
provement.  To  mo»t,  the  richest  treasures  of  sa¬ 
cred  music  is  yet  unrevealed:  (heir  hearts  have  ne¬ 
ver  thrilled  at  its  sweetest  harmonics — their  souls 
have  never  been  roused  by  its  sublimest  strains.  It 
is  a  science  which  has  called  forth  the  powers  of 
the  most  exalted  genius  ;  and  yet  few,  compara¬ 
tively,  have  even  the  feeblest  conception  of  its  a- 
mazing  grandeur  and  sublimity. 

But  we  are  in  danger,  perhaps,  of  being  charged 
with  extravagance,  when  our  object  is  merely  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  concourse  assembled  here 
to-day,  to  (he  rich  treat  provided  for  them  this  eve¬ 
ning.  We  feel  warranted  in  pronouncing  the  selec¬ 
tions  of  music  such  as  must  prove  highly  accepta¬ 
ble  ;  and  of  their  being  well  executed,  the  character 
of  the  performers  generally,  does  not  permit  us  to 
doubt  The  opportunity  is  one  so  unlikely  to  occur 
again  to  many  people,  that  we  presume  few  will 
suffer  themselves  to  be  deprived  of  the  gratification 
it  offers. 


On  Wednesday,  the  2olh  ult.  an  Oratorio  was 
given  at  Worcester  to  a  crowded  audience,  exceed¬ 
ing  One  thousand  persons  of  both  sexes,  on  which 
occasion  an  efficient  orchestra,  with  several  mem¬ 
bers  of  both  sexes  from  the  Handel  and  Haydn  So¬ 
ciety  of  this  city,  were  present,  and  assisted  in  the 
several  recitatives,  solos,  and  duets  that  were  bro’t 
forward  on  this  occasion.  County  associations,  fo 
•  the. purpose  of  practising  those  compositions  which 
rank  above  plain  psalmody,  have  an  evident  tend¬ 
ency  to  create,  cherish,  and  improve  the  taste; 
give  a  style  ;  and  infuse  among  amateurs  a  more 
general  spirit  of  emulation  as  well  as  improvement. 

Such  opportunilies  are  rare,  and  ought  always  to 
be  improved  ;  performances  of  this  nature  are  of  a 
highly  respectable  character,  and  are  entitled  to  a 
dignified  regard.  It  is  the  Clerical  part  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  who  ought  on  all  occasions  to  patronize 


''ught  steadily  to  persevere  in  observing,  collecting  ||such  UDdcflakir>gs,  particulaTly  among  our  friends  in 
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the  counliy.  Were  they  induced  to  take  a  more 
active  part  in  such  exhibitions,  the  cause  of  music 
would  be  made  of  more  consequence,  and  this  im¬ 
portant  branch  of  public  worship  would  be  better 
performed  in  every  Christian  assembly.  The  im¬ 
perfect  manner  in  which  this  duty  has  been  per¬ 
formed  in  our  country  congregations,  is  a  subject  of 
universal  acknowledgement  and  complaint,  com¬ 
plaint  for  want  of  the  necessary  skill,  and  a  compe¬ 
tent  standard.  The  ardor  of  devotion  and  the 
warmth  of  pious  adoration  are  checked  by  discord 
and  dulness.  What  more  sublime  employment  can 
man  be  engaged  in,  than  ‘‘  singing  roith  the  spirit 
and  the  understanding  also'*'*  the  praises  of  our  great 
Redeemer  ?  In  whatever  light  this  subject  is  con¬ 
sidered,  we  cannot  but  forcibly  recommend  it  to 
public  consideration.  Sacred  music  of  the  higher 
style  of  conception,  is  certainly  entitled  to  primary 
consideration,  as  it  affords  opportunities  of  improve¬ 
ment  for  training  pupils  to  bear  a  part  in  this  most 
sublime  employment,  ‘‘  Singing  Praise  to  God.*'* — 
Children  as  well  as  young  amateurs  should  be  tak¬ 
en  to  these  grand  exhibitions,  for  the  purpose  of  ele¬ 
vating  their  feelings  and  their  taste,  from  the  disso¬ 
nance  of  common  church  music,  to  a  relish  for  the 
exalted  strains  of  the  greatest  masters  of  the  sci¬ 
ence.  Impressions  of  this  kind,  received  in  their 
early  years,  will  never  be  obliterated. 

As  this  performance  has  never  been  excelled  out 
of  the  metropolis,  the  subject  cannot  be  toourgent- 
ly  pressed  upon  the  attention  and  feelings  of  the 
public  generally,  aud  particularly  upon  the  clerical 
part  of  the  community,  and  we  fervently  hope  this 
exhibition  will  be  annually  repeated,  and  oftener 
sliould  it  be  found  practicable. — Edit. 


OX  SIXGIXG. 

(continued.) 

The  moment  we  quit  the  mere  exercise  of  the 
voice  for  intonation  and  the  attainment  of  singing 
at  sight,  to  proceed  towards  higher  branches,  it 
seems  to  us  that  a  more  philosophical  method  is 
wanting.  Solfeggi  are  selected  from  the  old  mas-  j 
ters,  and  are  carried  to  a  great  extent,  as  in  the 
Solfegges  d'*  Itaiie. — No  specimen  can  be  more  diver¬ 
sified  or  more  excellent.  But  there  being  no  direc¬ 
tions  as  to  the  seniiment  which  the  passage  was 
originally  written  to  convey,  expression  is  never 
cultivated.  It  should  seeor  to  u>,  that  passages  of 
various  expression  should  be  drawn  from  the  high¬ 
est  examples,  both  with  English  and  Italian  words; 
that  they  should  be  classed  and  arranged,  and  some 
means  hit  upon  of  marking  the  gradations  of  power, 
and  the  changes  of  tone  which  best  give  the  true 
expression.  The  student  would  thus  be  led  froaij 
(he  mechanical  formation  of  tout,,  to  the  genniire' 


and  legitimate  application  of  what  he  has  learned 
— to  the  just  end  of  singing — the  finest  combination 
of  sense  and  sound.  If  we  are  told  this  is  to  be  done 
just  as  well  by  aengs,  we  deny  the  position.  No 
entire  song  can  be  adduced  which  preserves  a  uni¬ 
formity  of  style  throughout ;  and  in  the  next  place 
we  consider  that  short  examples  would  most  strong¬ 
ly  convey  the  passion  contained  in  the  musical 
phrase ;  besides,  one  species  might  be  cultivated  at 
a  time,  and  the  just  gradation  preserved.  And 
here  let  us  remark,  that  one  of  the  worst  evils  at¬ 
tending  the  present  mode  of  instruction  is,  the  in¬ 
dulgence  masters  show  to  the  solicitude  of  pupils 
and  parents  to  begin  singing  songs,  and  those  prin¬ 
cipally  the  fashionable  ballads  of  the  hour.  Mas¬ 
ters  should  have  the  conscience  and  the  courasre  to 
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advertise  both  parents  and  pupils,  that  mediocrity  in 
the  art  it  at  this  time  of  day  utterly  contemptible, 
and  will  render  them  all  ridiculous.  That  singing  is 
not  to  be  acquired  but  by  long  study  and  diligent 
practice  ;  and  that  if  the  rudiments  are  abandoned 
too  soon, if  the  foundation  be  not  well  aud  irremovc- 
ably  laid,  all  attempts  to  build  a  good  superstruc¬ 
ture  will  prove  abortive.  Thus  the  master  would 
avoid  the  charge  of  dishonesty,  and  the  pupil  the 
imputation  of  folly,  idleness,  or  incapacity. 

(To  be  continued.) 

MR.  BRAHAM. 

The  report  in  circulatian  some  time  since,  of  the 
intended  visit  of  Mr.  Brahacn  (the  celebrated  musi¬ 
cian)  to  the  United  States,  and  of  the  enormous  sa¬ 
lary  to  be  given  him  as  an  inducement  to  visit  us, 
is  declared  to  be  utterly  unfounded. 

Advices  by  the  London  Packet  state,  the  proba¬ 
bility  that  Mr.  Braham  will  visit  this  country  in  th« 
course  of  the  next  year. — Editor  Euterp. 


HANDEL  AND  HAYDN  SOCIETY. 

The  friends  of  this  Institution  are  respectfully  in¬ 
formed,  that  Tickets  for  the  season  to  admit  three 
persons,  at  and  Tickets  at  R5  each,  to  admit 
the  hearer  thereof,  are  for  sale  at  the  Bookstore  of 
Col.  Parker,  12  Cornhill. 

Flolders  of  Season  Tickets  will  be  admitted  to  five 
Oratorios,  during  the  Season,  and  to  all  the  Rehear¬ 
sals  that  may  occur  on  the  1st  and  3d  Sunday  even¬ 
ings  of  each  month  in  the  same  period. 


The  New-York  Spectator,  in  a  notice  to  corres¬ 
pondents',  gives  the  following  as  a  specimen  of  lines 
entitled  “  The  Millenium,  in  imitation  of  Pope's 
Messiah.” 

The  metal  gun  shall  in  a  mortar  rise. 

The  rammer  as  a  pestle  pound  the  spice  I  1 
All  fraud  shall  cease,  and  cells  ia  every  clime 
Shall  metamorphosed  into  churches  chime  I 
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MUSIC. 

Mysterious  keeper  of  the  key 
That  ope’s  the  ^te  of  memory — 

Oft  in  thy  wildest,  simplest  strain 
We  live  o’er  years  ofnliss  again. 

The  sun>bright  hopes  of  early  youth— 

Love — in  its  first  deep  hour  of  truth — 

And  dreams  of  life’s  delightful  morn, 

Are  on  thy  seraph  pinions  borne. 

To  the  Enlhiuiast**  heart,  thy  tone 
Breathes  of  the  lost  and  lovely  one  : 

And  calls  back  moments,  brief  as  dear. 

When  last  ’twas  wafted  to  the  ear. 

The  Exile  listens  to  the  song, 

Once  heard  his  native  bowers  among, 

And  straightway  on  his  visions  rise 
Home’s  sunny  slopes  and  cloudless  skies. 

The  fParrtor,  from  the  strife  retired. 

By  music’s  stirring  strains  inspired, 

Turns  him  to  deeds  of  glory  done. 

For  dangers  scap’d,  and  laurels  won. 

Enchantress  sweet  of  smiles  and  tears, 

Spell  of  the  dreams  of  vanished  years, 
Mysterious  keeper  of  the  key 
That  ope’s  the  galo  of  memory  : 

’Tis  thine  to  bid  sad  hearts  bte  gay. 

Yet  chase  the  smiles  of  mirth  away — 

Joy’s  sparkling  eye  in  tears  to  steep, 

Yet  bid  the  mourner  cease  to  weep. 

To  gloom  or  gladness  thou  canst  suit 
The  chords  of  thy  delicious  lute  : 

For  every  heart  thou  hast  a  tone 
Can  make  its  pulses  all  (hiue  own. 

-  A.  A.  W. 

FOR  THE  EUTERPELA.D. 

THE  CfllLD  OF  BORROW. 

When  Heaven  dissolves  the  sacred  tie 
Which  binds  two  faithful  souls  in  one. 
Where  shall  the  sad  survivor  fly, 

The  arrows  of  despair  to  shun  ? 

Ocan  the  musing  hour  of  grief, 

A  pause  from  keen  remembrance  know — 

Or  rooted  sorrow  find  relief 

From  exempt  forma  of  outward  woe  ? 

Can  fortune’s  smile  his  future  peace  lestore  ? 
Or  can  the  sprightly  song  and  dance, 

Where  pleasure’s  festive  train  in  all 
The'  tnazv  round?  of  iov  advance  * 


Ah,  no  !  this  world  no  cure  bestows. 
In  vain  is  every  human  art. 

From  pure  Religion  oniy  flows 
A  balm  to  heal  the  wounded  heart. 

M- 


Evening  Concert  on  the  IVater, 

The  sun  basset — the  lessening  breeze 
Dies  on  the  bosom  of  the  lake  ; 

The  waves  are  hushed — the  very  trees 
Seem  motionless  lest  they  should  break 
The  blest  repose — the  holy  calm, 

Earth’s  hour  of  slumber — nature’s  balm. 

Unmoor  the  barge — let  us  away, 

And  for  the  concert  now  prepare  ; 

Bring  me  those  flutes',  and  horns,  and  lav 
Mozart’s  and  Haydn’s  warblings  theic. 

Now  gently  dip  thb  glittering  oar. 

And  row  us  safely  from  the  shore. 

What  swells  efharmony  divine. 

Arise  and  o’er  us  wildly  float ; 

Flutes  and  lamenting  hautboys  join 
To  soothe  the  trumpet’s  piercing  note  ; 

And  lolt  bassoons  with  murmurs  deep 
Lull  each  discordant  tone  to  sleep. 

A  holy  calmness  reigns  around. 

And  woods,  and  waters,  earth  and  sky, 

As  if  by  mystic  rapture  bound, 

Drink  de**ply  of  the  melody  ; 

A  melody  loo  wild  and  sweet 
For  softest  echoes  to  repeat. 

From  a  London  Paper. 

Mr.  T  Moore  has  lately  published  a  third  nunibe; 
of  the  National  Melodies.,  equti,  if  not  superior,  iu 
all  respects  to  either  of  the  two  former  ones.  W’e 
subjoin  from  it  the  song  adapted  to  the  Venetian 
air.  It  is  of  that  kind  in  which  he  pre'eminentl> 
excels  : 

Row  gently  here,  tny  gondolier, 

So  softly  wuke  the  tide. 

That  not  an  ear  on  earth  may  liear 
But  her’s  to  whom  we  glide. 

Had  Heaven  but  tongues  to  speak,  as  well 
As  starry  eyes  to  see  ; 

Oh  thiuk  !  what  tales  ’tw'ould  have  to  til; 

Of  wandering  youth  like  me. 

Now  rest  thee  here,  my  gondolier  J 
Hush  !  hush  !  for  up  I  go, 

To  climb  yon  light  Vjalcony's  height, 

Whilst  thou  keep’st  watch  below. 

Oh  !  did  we  take  for  heaven  above 
But  half  the  pains  that  w  e 
Take  day  and  night  for  woman’s  love, 

What  angels  should  we  be. 
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